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Generous Friends Make Possible 


Further Construction at Cathedral 


ITHIN the next few months, possibly even be- 

fore this issue of The AGE reaches its readers, 

major building projects will be under way for 
the Cathedral and two of its schools. 

Both St. Albans School for Boys and the National 
Cathedral School for Girls have, during the summer, let 
contracts for the enlargement of their academic plants. 
At St. Albans, the Lucas Building is to be completed 
as originally planned, following a major enlargement and 
improvement of the athletic field. The field will be 
named in memory of the Rev. James Henderson, known 
to all St. Albans boys as “Pops,” one-time headmaster 
who did much to guide and inspire the school’s develop- 
ment. 


At the Girls’ School the construction of Founders’ 
Hall will complete the concentration of all classroom, 
laboratory and gymnasium work, as well as the adminis- 
trative offices, in the square north of Woodley Road, 
leaving the original Hearst Building as a residence and 


dining hall. 


Both of these projects have been made possible by 
active campaigns and generous gifts of alumni and 
alumnae, patrons and friends of the schools. 


Many visitors, no doubt, have wondered at the un- 
finished concrete block-house adjoining the beautiful 
east cloister given many years ago by Mr. and Mrs. 
Percy L. Pyne. The block-house contains the Cathedral 
offices. Working plans are nearly ready for the com- 
pletion of these administrative offices and the cloister 
that will join them with the unfinished brickwork of the 
north transept porch. The offices were built in 1950 
from a bequest of Mabel Thorpe Boardman and the 
Boardman family to meet the pressing needs of the 
staff for quarters to replace the termite-riddled “tempos” 
they had occupied for two generations. Money was not 
available to complete the job, but the building was so 
designed and framed that it now may be faced with stone 


and integrated with a completed cloister enclosing a 
quiet pentagonal garth. 

This construction is made possible by the recent be. 
quest of Susie K. Anderson of Garden City, Long 
Island, a devoted Episcopalian and a friend of cathe. 
drals, who, in her will, remembered Washington Cathe. 
dral and the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, as well as her own diocese. The new cloister will 
contain a tablet in her memory recording that her gen- 
erosity built it. 


Cathedral Construction 


But these projects are only the beginning. The Shel- 
don bequests (see page 23) will assure completion of the 
south transept and substantial additional construction of 
the Cathedral fabric. Detailed drawings are on hand 
for the south transept construction. 

Philip H. Frohman, the Cathedral architect, has been 
commissioned to expedite completion of the detailed f 
plans and drawings for the entire fabric, a four to five [ 
year undertaking. At an early meeting the Building 
Committee will recommend to the chapter the next stage 
of construction after completion of the south transept. 

The resumption of active building on this scale will 
surely be a challenge to all to see to it that the work 
does not stop again until the whole fabric has been 
achieved. 

Another interesting item is the acquisition of a beauti- 
ful tract of more than eight acres three blocks from the 
close. The chapter recently concluded negotiations for 
the purchase of a substantial portion of Rosedale, the 
former home of the late Mrs. Avery Coonley, on Newark 
Street. The chapter has bought this property in antici- 
pation of future needs. Planning for the best use of the 
property consistent with the character of the neighbor | 
hood will engage the attention of the chapter in coming | 
months. In the meantime, the property will be main- | 
tained in the same way as in the past. 





Dean Preaches at Service Marking 
Upening of World Helugee Year 


Special Litany for the Homeless Introduced at Cathedral as Flags of Fifty-two Participating 
Nations Are Carried in Procession 


((7TAHE wandering, miserable masses of refugees in 
the world today are a judgment upon our wicked 
ways—ways of war and intrigue and blinded 

selfishness.” So spoke the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 

Jr., dean of Washington Cathedral and chairman of the 

United States Committee for Refugees, in the sermon 

delivered in the Cathedral on June 28 at a service 

marking the opening, on July 1, of World Refugee 

Year. 

The flags of the fifty-two nations which are partici- 
pating in the United Nations sponsored Refugee Year 
were carried in procession by persons who have been 
refugees. The first lesson was read by the Rev. Zoltan 
Fule, Hungarian student at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and the second by the Hon. Ferenc Nagy, former 
Prime Minister of Hungary. 

Dean Sayre’s interest in the manifold problems of 
refugees is long-standing. In the summer of 1957 he 
went to Austria as a volunteer worker with the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration and 
later visited refugee camps in Jordan and Lebanon. The 
following winter found him in Hong Kong inspecting 
resettlement areas and observing the work being done 
among Chinese and Russian refugees, and also studying 
the situation in Korea. It was at his invitation that 
tepresentatives of major agencies, and private citizens, 
met in Washington in the autumn a year ago to explore 
the question of American responsibility for uprooted 
persons. On United Nations Sunday he preached on 
the problem and American responsibility for refugees. 
Two months later the United Nations General Assembly 
passed a resolution designating July 1, 1959-July 1, 1960 
as World Refugee Year and Dean Sayre devoted his 
Christmas sermon, televised over the CBS network, to 
this theme. 

Thus, it was natural that he was named as chairman 
of the U. S. Committee and shortly thereafter attended, 
as a “public member,” the meeting of the twenty-six 
nation Intergovernmental Committee on European Mi- 


gration at Geneva. It was at his request, this spring, 
that President Eisenhower called 200 persons to a White 
House conference on plans for this country’s contribu- 
tion to the Refugee Year’s program. 

For his text at the morning prayer service marking the 
opening of the year, Dean Sayre took these words from 
Genesis 9:14, “And it shall come to pass, when I bring 
a cloud to pass over the earth, that the bow shall be seen 
in the cloud.” 

The Dean’s Sermon 

“Elfan Rees, of the World Council of Churches, has 
called our era ‘the century of the homeless man.’ It is 
no exaggeration to say that the ‘wandering Jew’ of the 
Middle Ages has now become mankind himself. Where 
once it was only one small nation that was condemned 
to exile, ever seeking, wistfully dreaming of asylum 
somewhere on the face of the globe, now it is millions 
and millions of human beings, of every race, who—driven 
from their homes in China and Korea and Europe and 


Brooks Photo 

Wearing their national costumes two refugees from Lithuania 

and two from Hungary talk to Dean Sayre before the Refugee 
Year service begins. 





Algeria and Tibet and the Middle East—seek the peace 
of a family hearth, the meaning of useful work, and the 
fresh free air of open land. 

“As war and tyranny and human distress have rolled 
across the earth, men have fled before the tidal wave. 
Fifty million uprooted people since World War II. Such 
a flood of personal calamity, such an ocean of hoping 
heaviness, are surely modern parallels to the flood of 
which the Bible speaks —that flood which overtook 
Noah, and one by one inundated the valleys and hil!- 
sides of the world. That was God’s judgment upon a 
wicked generation, says the Book of Genesis. And the 
wandering, miserable masses of refugees in the world 
today are as certainly a judgment upon our wicked ways 
—ways of war and intrigue and blinded selfishness. 

“But flood is not the end of the Bible story. Noz, 
I pray, of ours. We observe this morning the opening 
of World Refugee Year. By adoption in the United 
Nations, and by proclamation of the President of the 
United States, these next twelve months are to be de- 
voted to an intensive effort to relieve the distress of our 
brethren who are marooned from life in dank corners 
of the world. It is fitting that after the scientists should 
have cooperated the world over to try to unlock the 
secrets of nature during the International Geophysical 


T aking part in the Washington Cathedral service which marked the opening of World Refugee 
Year were, left to right, the Rev. Zoltan Fule, Hungarian student at Union Theological 
Seminary; the Hon. Ferenc Hagy, Ph. D., LL. D., former prime minister of Hungary; and 
Dean Sayre. They are shown with Claude de Kemoularia, special representative of the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations. 
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Year, now the humane forces of fifty-two nations should 
be mobilized to make joint attack on the problems of 
people. As you watched the banners of these fifty-two 
countries which have declared their cooperation in World 
Refugee Year being carried down the aisle of this great 
Cathedral by persons who themselves have been refugees 
perhaps you were lifted up by the thought that there js 
still a rainbow in the sky. After the deluge, God 
promised Noah that when he saw a rainbow in a rain 
cloud, that would be a sign to him that God would 
not be angry forever. After the judgment, God’s promise 
of mercy! To a million Arabs still in teeming camps 
after more than a decade of waiting; to a million Chinese 
clinging to the cliffs of Hong Kong in shanties of card. 
board and tin cans; to 130,000 handicapped or old or 
sick people in or near the refugee ghettos of Europe; and 
to countless more who preferred freedom to the security 
of the slave the World Refugee Year looks like a bow in 
the sky, a sign of hope after the flood, a symbol of God's 
mercy and man’s conscience. 

“How can the governments of the world make such a 
hope come true? What share have the agencies, both 
religious and non-religious, representing us all, to take, 
in the redeeming of so much misery? How shall we 
answer the little girl who said to a visitor in a squat of 
m exiles, ‘Oh, but we have a 
: home, a loving home. We 
just haven’t got a house to 
put it in’? 








Not Bread Alone 


“Tt is not enough merely 
to feed people. Each year 
much treasure is expended 
to provide the bare essen- 
tials of life for our trusting 
guests. The U. N. High § 
for Refu- f 
gees, suported by member 
governments, administers 
this minimum care for ref- 
ugees in Europe, while 
another instrument of the 
U.N. feeds the Arabs in jf 
Jordan, Iraq, Lebanon, and 
the Gaza Strip. The 
League of Red Cross Soci- 
eties is providing food for 
180,000 Algerians now in} 
Tunis or Morocco. And the 
city government of Hong | 
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Kong is keeping alive the growing horde who patiently 
wait for mead in her streets. But despite the immensity 
of this task it is far from being enough, for man does 
not live by bread alone; he needs a job to give meaning 
to his life, and the key to a door he can call his own, and 
the choice of friends, the joy of dancing, the liberty of 
saying ‘no’ or ‘yes’ if his heart desires. These are the 
things no government can afford to finance for him. 
These are the blessings that are rooted in an individual’s 
private existence and which only other individuals can 
share with him. 


“The aim of World Refugee Year is to give common 
people like us an opportunity to go this second mile with 
our brethren. There are many particular things that we 
can do, either through one of the international agencies 
that represent Prostestants, or Roman Catholics, or Jews, 
or through the United States Committee for Refugees, 
which serves them all. 

“For example, if you are a business man, you will 
appreciate the initiative of a group of refugees who 
started a little business with a better process for galvan- 
izing iron. I visited their small shop near Salzburg, 
Austria, where today the firm employs thirty-five old 
refugees who otherwise would be rotting in camp. But 
equipment is high these days and payrolls hard to meet 
in Austria, and the brave little company is saddled by 
a debt that might easily break its back. A grant of 
$14,000 there would insure lifetime care for thirty-five 
people, many of them handicapped. 

“Or perhaps you have in your family a boy or girl 
who goes gaily off to Scout meeting each week. A much 
smaller gift might make it possible to establish a Scout 
troop in a refugee community, where the kids have never 
had the privilege of taking such things for granted. 

“I know that in America our people are accustomed 
to thinking of settling refugees here. But Father Pire 
of Belgium, to whom the Nobel Peace Prize was recently 
awarded, has reminded us that the greater part remain 
on the continent where they were born. This is why this 
intrepid priest has been founding what he calls ‘European 
villages,’ where fugitives of every race and creed may 
settle and work and be assured that the roots they put 
down will nourish them as long as they live. But some- 
where or other Father Pire has to find $3,500 for each 
family which joins the life of his village communities. 

“In ways such as these, individuals and groups can 
teach across the chasm that divides the ones who have 
from the ones who hope, and so bring mercy and help to 
the human distress which so often underlies all the other 
problems of international life. What good is it, after all. 
to pour out billions of dollars for economic relief and 
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The aims and purposes of the World Refugee Year, with 
particular emphasis on the contributions being made by Amer- 
ican labor, were discussed in an interview with Dean Sayre, 
chairman of the United States Committee for Refugees, and 
Hyman Bookbinder, legislative representative, AF of L and 
CIO, broadcast over the ABC network on July 5, 1959. From 
left to right are Harry W. Flannery, moderator for ABC, 
Dean Sayre, and Mr. Bookbinder. 


military assistance to other parts of the world if there 
still remain 200,000 Arab children, born in camps, who 
have never been to school? Wherever there is human 
misery, there is unrest in the world: the corroding climate 
of disturbance and resentment. There can be no lasting 
peace until first the carpenters who have tools share their 
saws and hammers with carpenters who have no benches 
at all. Injustice will threaten the right of all so long as 
lawyers do not find a way to bring counsel to multitudes 
of people whose status is lost in a maze of technical 
ignorance. Everywhere there is need of medical care for 
the hovel-dwellers in Korea and Vietnam and the Middle 
East. And everywhere a project is planned to meet such 
needs, yet is inoperative for lack of the help of doctors 
and nurses and even psychiatrists. 

“Summer camps for children, convalescent homes for 
old people, rehabilitation for the handicapped, appren- 
tice training for youth—all these are typical of the 
things that people can give to people through the instru- 
mentalities ready at hand. ‘What is it you would most 
like to have in life?’ a reporter once asked Charilaos 
Arsenis in a refugee camp in Greece. ‘A key,’ he replied 
without hesitation, ‘a key to a door behind which I could 
have some privacy for myself and my family, a place 
where I could really make my home.’ 

“We read this morning about Christ, sitting beside a 
wll in the alien land of Samaria. “Take of me the water 
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of life,’ He said to the woman who was draw.ng there. 
“Whoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst!’ I saw that scene repeated in the same 
Holy Land where Jesus lived. Now there are many 
women who wait by Jacob’s well, wait so patiently for 
the precious water stored in cisterns for the exile camps. 
Yet after they have waited and drawn and carried the 
heavy jars back to their tents, they and their children 
thirst again. And so they wait, even more deeply in their 
souls, for that living water of life, which is within our 
power, in Christ’s name, to give: a home they can call 
their own; the community of mankind gathered for a 
year of caring; the sign of God’s mercy after the vail 
of tears, many flashing banners lifted aloft to merg2 
their colors into the rainbow of hope across the blackened 
cloud of dispair. That is what World Refugee Year is 


for.” 
Special Litany 


The service concluded with the saying of a “Litany 
for Refugees,” written by Dean Sayre for use through- 
out the year and introduced at this time. It is printed in 
full herewith: 

V. By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 

when we remembered thee, O Sion. 

R. As for our harps, we hanged them up upon the 

trees that are therein. 

V. Sing us one of the songs of Sion! 

R. How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 

land? 

O GOD, whose fatherly care reacheth to the uttermost 
parts of the earth; 

Bless our brethren. 

O CHRIST, giver of all health, the aid of them that 

turn to thee for succour; 
Bless our brethren. 

O HOLY SPIRIT, by whose indwelling grace we are 

knit in one communion; 
Bless our brethren. 

THOU TRIUNE RULER, whose never-failing 

providence ordereth all things both in heaven and earth; 
Bless our brethren. 

Vouchsafe, Almighty God, mercifully to look upon 
thy people; that by thy great goodness they may be 
governed and preserved evermore, both in body and soul; 

Preserve them in thy mercy. 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord, that it may 
please thee to remember in pity such as are this day 
destitute, homeless, or forgotten of their fellow men; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

That it may please thee to cheer with hope all dis- 

couraged and unhappy people; 


We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

That it may please thee to comfort all uprooted and 

wandering families, uplifting those that are cast down; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

That it may please thee to relieve the distress of 
refugees, and though they be sometime perplexed, save 
them from despair; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

That it may please thee to illumine the hearts of 
ragged children, giving them grace to stand fast in thy 
faith and to abide in thy love; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 

That it may please thee to behold, visit, and relieve 
the sick, comforting them with a sense of thy goodness 
and enduing their souls with patience; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
That it may please thee to look upon all who, having 
neither hole nor nest, have not where to lay their heads; 
We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord. 
For those who await salvation in the camps of Europe, 
Hear our prayer. 

For Chinese who have abandoned familiar paths to 

seek freedom among strangers, 
Hear our prayer. 

For the children of Arabs whose lives are enclosed in 

barricades of bitterness, 
Hear our prayer. 

For pilgrims of Tibet who brave the mountain passes 

to keep their souls in liberty, 
Hear our prayer. 

For Algerians and Koreans fleeing from the ravages 
of war, 

Hear our prayer. 

For Jews and Gentiles who struggle against tyranny 
and oppression, 

Hear our prayer. 
For the destitute migrants of India and Pakistan, 
Hear our prayer. 
Lord, hear our prayer; 
And let our cry come unto thee. 


V. O God, thou hast cast us out, and scattered us | 


abroad; 
R. Thou hast moved the land and divided it. 
V. O set me upon a rock that is higher than I; 


R. For thou art my hope, and a strong tower. 


O GOD, the protector of all that trust in thee, with 
out whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy; Increase 


and multiply upon us thy mercy; that, thou being out } 


ruler and guide, we may so pass through things temporal, 
that we finally lose not the things eternal. Grant this, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Through the “Way of Peace” entrance to Washington 
Cathedral the casket containing the body of former 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was carried in 
solemn procession to Bethlehem Chapel precisely at 
noon on May 26. Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, escorted by the Ca- 
thedral’s chief verger, Edward L. Marr, led the way. 

The casket was borne by six young men in the uni- 
forms of the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marines. 
Slowly they moved between the lines of the honor guard 
standing at present-arms, down the corridor beneath a 
plaque honoring the memory of Cordell Hull who was 
Secretary of State from 1933-1944, and on to the chapel. 
Here some eighty chiefs of diplomatic missions stood 
at the left of the altar, foes and friends brought together 
in deep respect for a great Christian and champion of 
world peace. After a brief prayer service led by Dr. 
Barnes, a long time friend of Mr. Dulles, the doors of 
the Cathedral were opened to the thousands arriving to 
pay their respects. 

Flowers sent by friends and associates from all over 
the world lined the chapel. Behind the casket were two 
flags—the flag of the United States and the personal 
colors of the Secretary of State. A guard of honor, 
one man at each corner of the coffin and an officer at the 
head, stood motionless. At five minute intervals and 
without a spoken command, they shifted position from 
“attention” to “parade rest.” The detachments from 
the four military services kept the twenty-four hour 
vigil. A brief ceremony carried out with precision and 
in silence, attended the changing of the guard every 
half hour during the day and night. The officers and 
enlisted men on duty were housed and fed in the Ca- 
thedral, 

The funeral of John Foster Dulles was the first in 
the nation’s history to be designated by the president 
of the United States as an “official” funeral. (A “state” 
funeral usually is accorded only presidents and vice 
presidents.) 

Mr. Dulles was a ruling elder of the Presbyterian 
Church, but because Washington Cathedral is the 
largest church in the Capital and the one frequently 
called upon to serve as “a church for national purposes,” 


For National Purposes 


its facilities were offered to the Presbyterian Church for 
the funeral. 

One hour before the last rites the casket was carried 
to the crossing in the high vaulted Cathedral escorted 
by the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the 
Cathedral, the Cathedral Verger, and a guard of honor. 
The last rites began at 2 p.m. as the Cathedral choir of 
men and boys entered in procession. 

The simple rites of the Presbyterian Church were con- 
ducted by Dr. Barnes, assisted by Dr. Paul Wolfe of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, where Mr. 
Dulles was a member, and the Rev. Edward L. R. Elson 
of the National Presbyterian Church in Washington. 

A line of more than 200 black limousines followed the 
hearse as it left the Cathedral and proceeded along the 
crowd-lined avenues to the Potomac River and across to 
Arlington National Cemetery in Virginia where the 
former Secretary of State and World War I Army 


officer was buried with military honors. 


Defense Secretary 


On May 12, just two weeks prior to the funeral of 
John Foster Dulles, the last rites for Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Donald A. Quarles were held in the Ca- 
thedral. As for Mr. Dulles, a military guard of honor 
kept the twenty-four hour vigil while the body of the 
Deputy Secretary lay in Bethlehem Chapel. At the 
funeral Vice President Nixon and Chief Justice Warren 
headed the distinguished assembly of personal and official 
mourners that included Secretary of Defense Neil H. 
McElroy, and other members of the cabinet, high mili- 
tary officials and diplomats, as well as representatives 
from all branches of the government. 

Dean Sayre read from St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
and the Rev. Dr. Donald W. Mayberry of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church gave thanks for the way “goodness 
and courage passed from (Mr. Quarles’) life into that 
of others.” 

The procession from Washington Cathedral was met 
at the gates of Arlington National Cemetery by a cere- 
monial detachment from Ft. Myer. Here the flag- 


draped casket was transferred to a horse-drawn caisson. 
(Continued on page 31) 






English Church Spires and lowers 


By Muriet HoLianp 


NYONE motoring through England must be 
struck by the innumerable church spires and 
towers that are such a feature of the landscape. 

Although the majority of spires rise, tall and slender, 
into the air, many are short and squat. Norman builders 
favoured square towers, and finished them off in a vari- 
ety of ways—frequently with a low pyramid of stone. 
This grew gradually into the spire, and in medieval times 
there was much competition as to which church should 
possess the highest steeple. Many of these old spires 
collapsed for one reason or another. 

The wooden spire and part of the central tower of 
Norwich Cathedral, for instance, collapsed in a gale in 
1361. They were restored by Bishop Percy, only to be 
burnt out again in 1463 when the tower was struck by 
lightning. The present stone spire is exceeded in height 
only by that of Salisbury—404 feet high—the tallest in 
England. 

During the war, many English church steeples had 
their tops removed. When they were first built, the upper 
parts were specially strengthened, and the resultant 
rigidity made them very susceptible to blast. 

Perhaps most spires in future will be short. Times 
change, and one of the most recent churches to be built— 
St. Mary’s, South Ruislip, Middlesex—had the archi- 
tect’s design modified, and the proposed height of the 
spire considerably reduced, in order to avoid danger to 
aircraft landing close by at Northolt. 

Church towers were erected primarily to house the 
bells, and consequently they were powerfully built. In 
medieval times, they were frequently used for defence, 
for the village church was often the only really strong 
building in the district, and as a result, the most suitable 
for conversion into a fortress. 

English church towers vary considerably, not only in 
height, but in shape. They may be round, oval, square, 
oblong, hexagonal, or octagonal. 

Both spires and towers were frequently used in earlier 
times as landmarks to guide seafarers, or travellers 
making their way through thick forests across trackless 
moors or fens. A beacon fire or lantern was lit up aloft 
for the sake of people travelling at night. 

At least forty churches have detached towers or spires, 


and it is an odd sight suddenly to come across a church 
steeple, not on top of the church, but standing beside it, 
The usual reason is that the fabric could not stand the 
weight of the bells, so a separate bell tower had to be 


built. 


St. Augustine’s 
church, Brookland, 
Kent, is an example, and 
there are many legends 
purporting to tell why 
this wooden steeple was 
built on the ground. 

One states that after 
being blown down twice, 
the steeple, which 
showed such a liking for 
the ground, was allowed to stay there. Another legend 
says that when the architect drew the plans, he did 
not use a large enough sheet of paper, and so had to 
draw the steeple on a separate piece. The builders 
thought that this was how he meant the church to be 
built, and erected it accordingly. 


Another detached bell tower belongs to the Church of 
Holy Trinity, Richmond, Yorkshire. This tower now 
belongs to the mayor and corporation, and today offices 
occupy the space between the tower and the church. 
Years ago, the lower part of the tower was converted 
into a house for the town bell-man. The bell rope hung 
down close beside his bed. When showing people round, 
he used to point to it and explain that he often rang the 
bell for early celebration without taking his head from 
the pillow! 
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St. Augustine’s 


Today the bell is rung by the Sergeant-at-Mace. No 
body knows exactly when the bell-man last tolled the 
bell from his bed. The town clerk informs me that one 
of the aldermen who is over 90 years old, can remember 
the time quite clearly. 


East Bergholt Church, Essex, has a curious local 
legend relating to its non-existent spire. It is said that 
the church was deprived of its steeple by the devil. The 
bells now hang in a queer kind of wooden cage in the 
churchyard. 
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Without doubt, the 
oddest-looking steeple in 
the whole of England is 
the famous crooked spire 
on the 600 year old par- 
ish church at Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. This steeple 
is 230 feet high and is 
twisted 8 feet out of the 
perpendicular. Accord- 
ing to legend, it acquired 
its curious twist when a 
young girl entered the 
church on her wedding 
day. She was so beauti- 
ful that the steeple bowed 
in admiration—and could 
never afterwards regain 
its upright position. 

Another story is that 
Lucifer, flying from Not- 
tingham to Sheffield, 
alighted to rest on the 
top of Chesterfield spire. 
The scent of incense came 
wafting up from below, 
and greatly irritated his unholy nostrils. He gave such 
an enormous sneeze that the whole structure of the 
steeple was twisted. Yet another legend states that the 
devil once sat on top of the spire and twisted his tail 
tightly round it. As a result, the steeple acquired its 
extraordinary corkscrew twist, and never recovered from 
it. 
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Crooked Spire 


The real reason why this ancient spire is contorted is 
that unseasoned wood was used in the building. Added 
to this, the sun’s rays on the lead covering, the action of 
the wind, and the vibration caused by bell ringing, all 
helped in the distortion. 


Ormskirk Church, Lancashire, has a tower and spire 
side by side. The old legend is that two sisters gave 
them. One wanted a spire and the other a tower. As they 
could come to no agreement, they decided to give both! 

Actually, the original spire—so the vicar reports—was 
fourteenth century; the tower is sixteenth century, built 
to house the bells of Burscough Priory after its dissolu- 
tion by Henry VIII. 

Lichfield Cathedral, Staffordshire, possesses three 
spires—known as the “Ladies of the Vale.” This ca- 
thedral suffered more than any other during the Civil 
War. It was twice besieged by the Roundheads, and in 
1646 they retook the building, shot down the central 
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spire, stripped the roof of lead and reduced the lovely 
cathedral to a roofless ruin. It was restored and reconse- 
crated in 1669. 


London has many interesting spires and towers. One 


church steeple is to be found in a very unexpected place 
—on top of a group of office buildings. This small spire 
was erected in Upper Thames Street, London, as a 


memorial to the church of St. Michael’s Queenhithe, 


which was demolished in 1876. The model is a copy of 


the original spire, but the weathervane did actually 
swing above the old church. This vane is in the form 
of a ship—the type that carried corn in the days when 


Queenhithe was known as “Cornhithe.” The golden ball 


beneath the ship is just the right size to hold one bushel 
of corn. 


Americans coming by 
train to London 
Southampton are often 
surprised to see the steeple 
of Christ Church, Lam- 
beth—near Waterloo Sta- 
tion—decorated with stars 
and stripes. This spire, 
called the ‘Lincoln 
Tower,” was erected by 
subscriptions from Amer- 
icans as a memorial to 


Abraham Lincoln. 


The steeple on St. 
George’s Church, Blooms- 
bury, is unusual. It is 
built in the form of a 
stepped pyramid and rep- 
resents the architect’s idea 
of what the Mausoleum 
at Helicarnassus, one of 
the Seven Wonders of the 
World, looked like. On 
top of the steps is a sta- 

Lincoln Tower tue of King George I in 
Roman costume. This steeple inspired the rhyme: 
“When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch 
The Protestants made him the Head of the Church; 
But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church, made him Head of the Steeple.” 

This rather curious steeple looks even odder as a 
lightning conductor appears to be sprouting from the 
top of the king’s head. 
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One of the loveliest English churches is the Priory, 
(Continued on page 34) 









































Salute to Paul Callaway 
Un Twentieth Anniversary 


By 


Day TuHorpe, Star Music Critic 


(Reprinted by permission, Washington Evening Star) 


AUL CALLAWAY this month (June) marks his 
te anniversary as organist and choirmaster 

of Washington Cathedral; also he was awarded an 
honorary doctorate of music degree by Westminster Col- 
lege in Fulton, Missouri. He is one of the most dis- 
tinguished musicians in Washington, and one of the 
world’s preeminent choir directors. These facts are, I 
suppose, signposts pointing toward the propriety of a 
few words of recognition in print—especially since Calla- 
way is celebrating his fiftieth birthday. I myself am not 
quite the proper man for the job, for, having been a 
close friend of Callaway for twelve years, I know him 
too well to write about him perfunctorily, and not well 
enough to draw a complete and rounded likeness. There 
are not many who know him that well. 

But if there can be no portrait, perhaps a few attitudes 
and gestures are to be found—Callaway secular and 
Callaway profane, as seen by choir boys, choral society 
members, opera singers, symphony musicians, organists, 
and companions of one sort or another. Paul Callaway 
is first and last a musician. The time he spends away 
from his primary obsession of music-making can be said 
to be devoted to recuperation and the revitalization neces- 
sary for more music-making. I do not mean that Calla- 
way on the podium or the organ bench is colorless. Far 
from it. His secondary accomplishment of conversation 
and general sociability is as characteristic as his playing 
or conducting. He dances a little, swims a little, and 
plays cards a little, and has few other pastimes I have 
noticed. Not wishing to take a bond of fate, he has 
remained single. 

Callaway’s first occupation is the training of the choir 


Choir Director 


Swan Studio 


Conductor 


boys who attend St. Albans on a partial scholarship, 
None of the other teachers of these boys is in the same 
relationship to them. The Latin teacher, the chemistry 
teacher, and the others are each concerned with the edu- 
cation of their pupils, whose papers or recitations have 
in their eyes no intrinsic interest or value. With Calla. 
way, the singing the choir boys produce is his own quality 
product, and he is intensely and personally concerned 
with how it sounds. There are those who think Calla- 
way has little interest in his choir boys as humans. I 
myself know this belief to be somewhat exaggerated, but 
whatever he thinks of them as people, each is primarily 
a music machine. 

I printed a year or so ago how many hours a week 
Callaway conducts these choir boys. I forget the figure, 
but it is large—not large enough, however, to satiate 
the conductor. About fifteen years ago Callaway inav- 
gurated the Cathedral Choral Society, a large group of 
amateurs whose three annual concerts were not in the 
official job write-up of the Cathedral’s choir master. 
For years Callaway got no pay for his two strenuous 
hours every Monday night, beating time, stamping, ca- 
joling, threatening, imprecating, whipping the large and 
often unwieldy mass of indifferent singers into shape for 
a B minor mass or a Stravinsky symphony of psalms. 
This was not all, by any means. He created a small en- 
semble of highly trained singers —the Washington 
Chamber Chorus— which gave some of the most re- 
markable recitals, both a cappella and with orchestra, 
that we have heard in Washington. For Callaway, it 
was another outlet for his great drive to conduct, and I 
am sure that this group is now defunct or dormant only 
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because, with the added major undertaking of conduct- 
ing twelve opera performances each year, even Callaway 
cannot find time for further musical semaphoring. 


Callaway at Keyboard 


Not all his conducting has involved vocal soloists or 
choruses. He has conducted several instrumental con- 
certs at Dumbarton Oaks, and at least one at the Cathe- 
dral. His keyboard music-making is something I have 
always found as much a puzzle as a wonder. Callaway 
is without cavil one of the greatest organists now alive, 
and those that remember his performance, with Emerson 
Meyers, of the Bartok sonata for two pianos and per- 
cussion can vouch for his piano playing. His recording 
of the organ part of Bach’s Clavierubung is one of the 
greatest organ performances ever put on disc, and his 
very infrequent recitals at the Cathedral and elsewhere 
are always memorable. 

Yet the man who is always conducting, or always 
wanting to conduct, anything from a vocal quartet to the 
Berlioz Requiem or Verdi’s “Falstaff,” I have never seen 
evince any personal interest in playing either organ or 
piano. He does it well and he does it when necessary, 
and that’s it. You will not laugh when Callaway sits 
down to the piano, but you will unquestionably wait an 
extremely long time to see this phenomenon. 


As Opera Conductor 


Callaway’s latest and most spectacular achievement 
is, of course, his entry into the field of opera, where in 
just three years time he has become one of the most 
brilliant conductors of his day. He has denied emphatic- 
ally that his life with church choirs has had any influence 
whatever on his operatic conducting. It seems to me 
probable, however, that his experience with voices, their 
capabilities and limitations, and, more particularly, the 
habit of imposing himself domineeringly on his singers, 
necessary for perfection in a church choir, have shown 
up clearly in his handling of the large and unequal forces 
of opera. I doubt that early experience with musical and 
professional equals would have made Callaway so de- 
manding. 

He first thought of conducting opera in 1948, when 
the Cities Service Company considered briefly a radio 
program of opera highlights. Callaway was asked to 
conduct, but the project fell through. His actual debut 
in opera came in 1955. For several years I had tried to 
interest Howard Mitchell in doing concert versions of 
operas with the National Symphony. Mitchell was not 
averse to the idea, but did not feel the urge to conduct 
himself. When he was invited to Europe as a guest 
conductor, he asked Callaway to put on “Cosi fan tutte” 
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Blakeslee-Lane 


Paul Callaway, Cathedral organist and choirmaster, in a typical 
rehearsal pose. 


in his absence. The show was a success, and was followed 
the next season by “Don Giovanni.” 

The next year Thomas Schippers, who was to have 
conducted the world premiere of Menotti’s “The Uni- 
corn, the Gorgon and the Manticore” here in Washing- 
ton, became ill the day before the first performance. 
Callaway, who had trained the chorus, took over at the 
last minute, with outstanding success. Shortly thereafter 
the Opera Society of Washington was founded. alla- 
way has been the only conductor of the ten productions 
the organization has produced so far. 

To compare Callaway to Toscanini is by no means 
idle writing or easy flattery. The two have much the same 
approach to music, and they achieve like ends by similar 
means. The electric, driving, nervous, exalted Missa 
Solemnis of Beethoven, for example, is either Callaway’s 
or Toscanini’s. The orchestra will be clear, clean, and 
transparent; the tempi will be fast; the chorus will be 
at least devoted. Callaway’s soloists will in all probability 
be better than Toscanini’s. Each performance will be 
exactly as its conductor wants it, neither will ever be a 


whit better. Both Callaway and Toscanini are limited 
(Continued on page 32) 










































Television in a Cathedral 


By Wenpy Hatt 


N the emerging pattern of religious television broad- 

casting in Britain, the cathedral is taking its natural 

place as the setting for the great occasions in the 
life of the Church. For regular Sunday telecasts, the 
smaller Anglican parish church or nonconformist church 
is thought to convey better the more intimate atmosphere 
of family worship. 

Even for the great occasion, the cathedral, with its 
spaciousness and great vistas, can sometimes be too vast 
for the television screen. It demands a highly imagina- 
tive technique, such as that shown last year in the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s telecast of the dedication of 
the American Chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
This was a remarkable example of the artistic use of the 
magnificent proportions of the cathedral, and gave view- 
ers a more complete picture of the scene than anyone 
present at the service could enjoy. 


It is felt, too, that a telecast from a cathedral can on 
occasion be something more than a series of shots of 
the service, however admirably executed. The B.B.C.’s 
telecast of the Industrial Sunday Service from Chelms- 
ford Cathedral on May 3 this year successfully combined 
a film sequence with the service. For this reason it was 
thought by many concerned with religious broadcasting 
to point in a direction which should be explored more 
fully. 

Chelmsford, in the English county of Essex, is an 
ancient town whose recorded history goes back to the 
first century A.D. It has grown from a country market 
town into the center of several industries. Its 15th cen- 
tury cathedral was the parish church until Essex became 
a diocese in 1914. Since then it has been extended, but 
still retains much of the warmer character of the parish 
church. 


It has particular American interest, because the charm- 
ing south porch was enriched in 1953 by the Essex 
Friends of the American People as a memorial to “tasks 
and friendships shared” between 1942 and 1945, when 
large numbers of U.S. airmen were stationed in Essex. 
The stained glass windows in the porch bear the Great 
Seal of the Department of the Air Force of the U.S.A., 
the Great Seal of the U.S.A., and the arms of George 


Washington, whose great-great-grandfather was Rector 
of Purleigh, a village a few miles from Chelmsford. 


Harvest Festival of Industry 


In this cathedral, an Industrial Sunday service has for 
many years been held on the Sunday nearest to May 1, 
which is Labor Day in Europe. It is a kind of harvest 
festival of industry, when the fruits of the factories of 
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The window in the south porch of Chelmsford Cathedral. The 
panel on the right contains the coat of arms of George Wash- 
ington, whose great great grandfather was rector of Purleigh, 
a village near Chelmsford; the center panel shows the great 
seal of the United States, and at the left is depicted the insignia 
of the U.S. Air Force. The porch was enriched in 1953 by the 
Essex Friends of the American People as a memorial to “tasks 


and friendships shared.” 
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the town are brought into the cathedral, and God’s 
blessing sought by those who have labored to produce 


them. 

The cathedral is “decorated” with the products of 
local industries—here concerned mainly with electrical 
and electronic engineering, but including also such simp- 
ler items as leather goods, barley sugar and bottled fruit 
juices. At one point in the service, a worker from each 
factory brings an offering of one of his firm’s products 
to the altar rail, where it is received by the provost and 
one of the Free Church ministers of Chelmsford, then 
laid by servers at the foot of the altar. 


For such an occasion as this there is no traditional 
form of service. The Industrial Christian Fellowship 
has given some guiding ideas, and on these the Provost 
of Chelmsford, the Very Reverend Eric Gordon, has 
built up the particularly beautiful form of service which 
was used for this year’s telecast. 


In the sermon, which came earlier than is normal in 
the regular Sunday service, the provost’s theme led up to 
“the offering of our daily work to God;” his announce- 
ment of the two hymns to be sung immediately after the 
sermon suggested how this daily work was to be shown 
on the television screen, and included these words: 
“During the singing, let us see, in our mind’s eye, the 
men and women of this town and of every town, who 
work in the industries of our country. Some of these 
men and women now wait in this cathedral, getting ready 
to bring up their offerings. Let us remember that these 
few represent tens of thousands of others, and what each 
brings is a symbol of the work of all the rest.” 

During the singing of these two hymns, viewers saw 
far more than the scene in the cathedral. First they saw 
one of the ten men and women assembled at the back of 
the cathedral, bearing the offering of their industry. 
Then they saw a short film sequence showing the same 
worker at a bench or a table in the factory, and then 
the entire workshop at work. Each of the ten industries 
was shown in the same way. 

These films had all been taken some time before the 
service, and had been evolved only after the provost and 
the producer had spent several days visiting the factories. 
They provided a vital and visible link between the life 
of the workshop and the life of the church, which made 
a great impression on viewers, and showed how television, 
when skilfully used, could add another element to a 
religious service. 

The ten representatives of industry were then led to 
the chancel by the mayor of Chelmsford, who said to 
the provost and the Free Church ministers: “We repre- 
sent the civic and industrial life of this town, and we 
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During the recent Industrial Sunday telecast from Chelms- 

ford Cathedral the display of electrical products manufactured 

by a local company, helped to dramatize the service, which 
partook of the nature of a harvest festival of industry. 


have come to this cathedral church as a token of the 
offering of our labor and our service to Almighty God.” 

The offerings were made in this form, specially de- 
vised by the provost: 


We bring an offering of tiles; they are a token of 
the houses which we build, houses in which men 
make their homes. It is written: Except the Lord 


build the house: 
Answer: Their labor is but lost that build it 


or 
We bring an offering of an image orthicon television 
camera tube; it is one of the valves which we make; 
it is used in the cameras which enable viewers at 
home to join with us in this act of worship. It is 
written: Whatsoever you do in word or deed: 
Answer: Do all in the name of the Lord Jesus. 
or 
We bring an offering of a school satchel, symbol 
of man’s concern for his children, and of his ever- 
(Continued on page 33) 





Hoslin’s Miracle in Stone 


By CHarLes RicHARD CAMMELL* 


EVEN miles to the south of Edinburgh is one of 

the most beautiful and remarkable medieval 

churches in Britain—even, one might say, in the 
world. This is Roslin (or Rosslyn) Chapel, and it is a 
place which no visitor to the Scottish capital should fail 
to see. 

The name derives from two old Celtic words, ross 
(a rugged promontory) and lynn (a waterfall), de- 
scriptive of the dramatic situation of Roslin Castle, for 
long the baronial fortress of the great house of St. Clair 
(or Sinclair). The castle is built upon a rocky pro- 
montory, the cliffs of which fall precipitously into the 
rapid water of the river Esk. Past Roslin, the stream 
enters a narrow ravine, with forests of larch and beech, 
pine and birch, clinging to huge walls of rock. Farther 
downstream these natural ramparts rise sheer to the foot 
of another castle, the famous Hawthornden, once the 
home of William Drummond, the seventeenth-century 
poet who has been styled, not unjustly, as “the Scottish 
Petrarch.” 

Such is the glen, at the head of which stands Roslin 
Chapel. Founded in 1446, it was designed to be the choir 
of a large collegiate church of cruciform shape, but the 
death of the founder, Sir William St. Clair, Earl of 
Orkney, arrested the work which was never completed. 
There is more than ample compensation, however, in the 
elaborate decoration, the luxuriant and fantastic carving, 
which encrusts the interior of the chapel. It may be 
surmised that this splendor of medieval sculpture was 
accomplished after the original design of the church had 
been abandoned, for it seems unlikely that the choir 
would have been finished with such perfection of detail 
before the main structure had been raised. 

Roslin Chapel is of no great size, but it has excited the 
admiration and speculation of five centuries of worship- 
pers and visitors; the impression it creates on the beholder 
is perhaps as powerful as any sacred building in Christen- 
dom, not excluding the greatest churches and cathedrals. 
It has no exact parallel anywhere; as a mystery of art 
and creation of brilliant and bizarre originality, it must 


*Reprinted with permission from “Coming Events in Britain.” 
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stand unique—a “miracle in stone.” 

Little wonder that the architects and archaeologists 
should have pondered and debated, that theories should 
have been formulated and exploded. But to the thou. 
sands who visit this wonderful little building, the question 
of architectural or sculptural influences does not seem 
of the first importance. The chapel itself is a sufficient 
marvel. 

The carvings are of almost infinite variety. They 
comprise a sort of Biblical picture-book in stone with 
Adam and Eve, Noah’s arkful of animals, and the Witch 
of Endor, keeping company with kings, prophets and 
saints. Symbolic sculptures abound, mingling every con- 
ceivable shape of man and beast, bird and flower, with 
the angelic, demonic and monstrous. How many sculp- 
tors set their seals on this chapel no one can say, so vari- 
ous are the styles. Nothing is repeated; yet a strange 
symmetry reigns over all. 


Prentice Column 

Among the chiselled columns which support the richly 
ornate vault there is one that always arrests the eye 
instantly; distinct from all the others, its fluted shaft 
is wreathed with carved garlands, serpentine in their 
encircling movement from base to capital. This is known 
as the “Prentice Pillar,” and it has a sombre story of its 
own. It is said to have been designed and carved by a 
young apprentice of rare genius during the absence of 
his master abroad. When the latter saw the finished 
pillar, he was amazed at its exquisite beauty which sut- 
passed that of all of its companions, and he was seized 
with envy that such beauty should have come from the 
hands of a mere apprentice. In a fury of jealousy, he 
slew the youth. Such is the tale, and indeed, an at- 
mosphere almost sinister seems to cling to the serpent: 
beauty of the “Prentice Pillar.” Three carved heads at 
the western end of the building are said to represent those 
of the apprentice, his weeping mother, and his murderous 
master. 

Beneath the chapel lies the ancient burial-vault of the 
lords of Rosslyn. Therein, uncoffined, repose the remains 
of twenty barons of the house of St. Clair, clad in 
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armour. There was a popular tradition that, whenever 
the chief of that noble house was about to die, the whole 
chapel would be filled with a ghostly illumination 
casting its eerie light through the arched windows and 
filling the midnight traveller with awe. Sir Walter Scott 
in his poem The Lay of the Last Minstrel, perpetuated 
this tradition in one of the stirring ballads with which he 
embroidered his narrative: 
O’er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was 
seen to gleam; 
‘Twas broader than the 
watch fire light, 
And redder than 
bright moonbeam. 
It glared on Roslin’s castled 
rock, 
It ruddied all the copse- 
wood glen; 
’Twas seen from Dryden’s 
groves of oak, 
And seen from caverned 
Hawthornden. 
Seemed all on fire within, 
around, 


the 


Deep sacristy and altar’s 
pale; 
Shone every pillar foliage- 
bound; 
And glimmered all the 
dead men’s mail. 
Blazed battlements 
pinnet high, 


and 


Blazed every rose-carved 
buttress fair— 
So still they blaze, when 
fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high 
St. Clair. 

Roslin Castle, partially 
tuined, is a short distance 
fom the chapel, overlook- 
ing the deep glen of Esk, 
and is also open to visitors 
daily. Another place of in- 
terest Roslin’s former 
village inn, which was built 
in 1660, and has enter- 


is 


tained several famous per- 
sonages. Dr. Johnson and 
his biographer James Bos- 
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well dined there in 1773 when returning from their cele- 
brated tour of the Hebrides; and the poet Robert Burns 
once enjoyed so excellent a breakfast at the inn that he 
scratched some appreciative verses upon one of the pewter 
plates, now piously prserved. Queen Victoria paid a 
visit in 1856, and on one of the window-panes is scratched 
the inscription: “Prince Edward dined here on the anni- 
versary of his mother’s birthday 1859.” This is by the 
hand of King Edward VII, Victoria’s eldest son. 


British Travel and Holidays Ass’n. 


The Prentice Pillar in Roslin Chapel epitomizes the intricacy and beauty of the stone carving. 
From the mouths of the dragons intertwined around its base issue four double spirals of 
foliage, each different in design, which wind round the column. 





Master Plan for Cathedral Church 


Is Presented to National Council 


By Henry Gopparp LEACH 


S an offering of gratitude for American help in the 
Second World War, a British engineer and 
builder, Reginald E. Lambert of Upham House 

in Wiltshire, has given his design for a cathedral church 
to the National Council of the Episcopal Church. The 
council has made photographs for any who might like 
to see his plans which American architects could adapt. 
Mr. Lambert’s church is planned to be “a house of God 
for all the people,” of whatever faith. 

Mr. Lambert holds that there are three phases in the 
construction of a building. First, there is the overall 
design or master plan. Then there is the architectural 
drawing of details, and finally the builders’ construction. 

It is the master plan that is Mr. Lambert’s first interest. 
He has offered this plan to American Christian church 
authorities “as a thank offering for the swift and glorious 
victory of the American army over Hitlerite German 
forces which saved the Allies from becoming bogged 
down into that soul destroying trench warfare to both 
sides in the war of 1914.” 

The next stage is for the master plan to be adopted 
by some church committee and then the drawings handed 
over to an architect, or better still to a team of young 
architects, for the detailed working plans to be drawn up. 

In handing his master plan over he only makes one 


Designer's drawing of the plan for a city cathedral given to the National Council for adoption 
and adaptation by American dioceses. The plans call for a combination of non-denominational 
and denominational use of the building. 
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condition: that his design be not altered in any major 
respect without his consent. On lay-out of plan or eleva. 
tion attention is drawn to tne fact that the design is not 
intended to conform to any contemporary architecture, 

This cathedral is intended for erection within some 
large industrial area where the offices and factories now 
being built will, no doubt, be out of date in a hundred 
years. The design is for a large, solid and dignified 
building which will stand for many generations as a 
memorial to man’s close affiliation with God. 

It is not a copy of any previous form of architecture 
but is drawn to give the most convenient constructional 
plan of a recumbent cross. The church and sanctuary 
are raised, the building as a whole is at ground level. 
The head is the sanctuary, the body the octagon, the feet 
the main entrance, and the arms the north and south 
transepts. Expensive decorative features like Corinthian 
columns, should they prove too costly, might be elimi- 
nated in the initial construction. 

This edifice is drawn to enable the whole building to 
be freely open to the public at all times. The church, 
where daily services are to be held, is elevated to the 
extent of the floor level. The church is raised eight feet 
above the ground level. There is no obstruction to the 
eye from the main west door to the high altar, for the 

choir is situated out of 
sight on each side of the 
sanctuary. 


Mr. Lambert conceives 
the west entrance as a 
“remembrance _ porch,” 
through which worshipers 
enter what would conven- 
tionally be known as the 
nave and he classifies as 
“the processional way.” 
Directly beneath the high 
central portion of the edi- 
fice, the crossing, would be 
an altar of Christian unity. 
This entire portion of the 
cathedral would be planned 
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for the use of all denominations and would be deemed 
particularly suitable for civic and state occasions. 


The eastern part of the building, which is designed 
to be raised eight feet above the ground level and ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps, is conceived as “the 
denominational church” and has the high altar at the 
extreme east in the traditional position. As noted above, 
the choir stalls would be placed out of sight along either 
side of the sanctuary and the organ would be behind these. 


In his plan Mr. Lambert calls for the walls to be 
hollow; the facings inside and out intended to be of 
stone, but might be of any material suitable to the dis- 
trict in which the cathedral plan might be used. As 
drawn, he believes the building would be most suitable 
for a large town or city. 

Mr. Lambert designed 
his lovely chapel adjoining 
Upham House as a memo- 
rial to his daughter who 
died in 1945. He has 
another daughter in Scot- 
land, Mrs. Patrick Grant. 
and a son who is at present 
Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Sofia. 

The Lamberts came to 
England from Normandy 
with William the Con- 
queror in 1066. Reginald 
Lambert is a grandson of 
Thomas Lambert, a pioneer 
in hydraulic engineering, 
and engineering and build- 
ing have been his occupa- 
tion. He was born Sep- 
tember 25, 1882, educated 
at Harrow School and 
Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he won his 
degree in law in 1904. He 
then made a trip around 
the world and returned to 
design and construction for 
the tube-making business 
that his grandfather found- 
ed in 1830. 

In 1907 he married Eve- £. 
lyn Dick-Cunyngham, sec- 
ond daughter of Alexander 
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of the First World War he joined the Territorial Army 
and was active in the Second Mounted Division in 
Central Africa under General Smuts. 


After the war he returned to engineering in England, 
but in 1942 he took up designing as a sideline and de- 
voted all his spare time to dwelling houses and later to 
drafting the large cathedral which is the subject of this 
article. 


Mr. Lambert’s present residence is the historic manor 
of Upham House, where he and Mrs. Lambert tend their 
beautiful gardens, forests, and farms. His other hobbies 
out-of-doors are fishing in Scotland and archery and 
in-doors the study of astronomy and the execution of 
tapestry needlework. Incidentally, he and Mrs. Lambert 
are gracious hosts and many Americans are their guests. 


i Sn eee 


Designer’s drawing of cathedral plan presented to the National Council by Reginald E. Lam- 
bert of Wilshire, England. This view shows the uninterrupted vista from the west entrance 
porch, past the altar of Christian unity, and through the sanctuary to the high altar in the east. 
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of Prestonfield House, 
Edinburgh, At the advent 





Three Nave Clerestory Windows bilts 
Uf American Labor Urganizations 


HREE American labor leaders, Samuel Gompers, 

Philip Murray, and William Green, are being 

memorialized in stained glass in Washington 
Cathedral. The memorials are nave clerestory windows, 
two of which are already in place. The third, following 
final approval of the design, is expected to be installed 
in the autumn. The windows are the gifts of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, and the seals of the many unions repre- 
sented are included in the designs. 


Placement of the windows in the Cathedral revives an 
ancient tradition typical of many of the great medieval! 
cathedrals of Europe. The God-fearing men who pa- 
tiently and devotedly erected those great houses of wor- 
ship were members of guilds of craftsmen. Oftentimes, 
when the building was done, the men of these guilds 
thought to embellish the work of their hands and, in the 
name of their guilds, placed a window, or some particu- 
larly beautiful carving in the cathedral. Many of these 
are signed, so that today the donor guild is easily identi- 
fied. In the complex patterns of modern life the actual 
producers of our myriad goods are seldom recognized, 
so that it was with peculiar pride and gratitude that the 
Cathedral accepted these gifts from the workers of 
America today. 


The first window to be installed, early in the spring, 
is the “Agriculture and Maritime” designed and 
executed by Joseph G. Reynolds and Associates of Bos- 
ton. It is located over the White Bay on the north nave 
aisle and is a memorial to William Green. 

This window depicts the sacramental nature of man’s 
work, especially the movement or progression of food, 
the basic element of life, leading up to the elements in 
Holy Communion. From earliest times men have ob- 
tained their food both from the sea and the soil, there- 
fore, the subjects chosen from both Biblical and secular 
sources are agricultural and maritime and the window is 
to be known as the “agricultural and maritime” window. 

The large figure in the center lancet is that of Ruth, 
here used as the symbol of agriculture and the crossing 
of national barriers. The medallion just below suggests 


Ruth gleaning in the fields of Boaz and Boaz himself 
giving her permission and inviting her to his table. Next 
below, Ruth begs Naomi to be allowed to go with her to 
Bethlehem and to dwell with her. The bottom medal. 
lion in this lancet illustrates the sowing of seed. 

At the base of the left lancet is symbolized Peter the 
Fisherman, and next above is suggested the fishing boats 
of New England. Above this is the gathering of the 
grapes in Naboth’s vineyard and the top medallion shows 
the wine vats and the making of wine. These last two 
subjects lead up to the chalice in the quatrefoil opening 
of the tracery. 

At the base of the right lancet is Joseph as a shepherd 
tending the flocks of sheep and goats. Above this is a 
typical farm scene—a cow, farm, barn, and silo. A com- 
bine and harvesting is the subject of the next medallion, 
and at the top an American Indian is baking bread in a 
primitive hut or “bee house.” Thus farming and bread- 
making lead up to the Host, the second element of Holy 
Communion. 

In the quatrefoil containing the chalice are the A 
and O, the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet, 
signifying that the beginning and the end of all things 
are in God. In the smaller tracery openings may be found 
the grape and wheat, corn, barley, and rye. Surmounting 
all in the cinquefoil is a symbol of the sun and rain 
which are God’s blessings on man’s labor and which 
make possible the fertilization and growth of the fruits 
of the soil. 

In one of the small tracery openings is the symbol of 
the 4-H Clubs that have had such great influence in the 
farm education of the youth of the nation. 

A distinguishing feature of this window is the use of 
forty symbols of the American Federation of Labot’s 
unions that are worked into the borders of the three 
lancets. 

The colors of the window are based upon the pris- 
matic colors of light itself and the primaries red, blue, 
and yellow are featured. The secondaries, orange, green, 
and violet are used subordinately to tie together and 
harmonize the primaries. The general color tone is a 
luminous blue with balanced areas of red. 
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The Agriculture and Maritime window is the work of Joseph 
Reynolds and Associates of Boston, and is a memorial to Wil- 
liam Green. The dominant figure, in the center lancet, is of 
Ruth, used as a symbol of agriculture. In the left lancet are 
shown Peter, the fisher of men, New England ships, the making 
of wine. The right lancet Joseph is depicted as a shepherd, with 
two modern farm scenes just above, and an Indian baking 
bread in the top section. The general color tone is blue, with 
balanced areas of red. 


The subjects are designed and drawn in an abstract 
manner, and the scenes are symbolized rather than being 
treated as pictures. 

Forty American Federation of Labor seals form the 
border of the “Agriculture and Maritime” window. 


These include: 
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Air Line Pilots Association; The Journeymen Barbers, Hair- 
dressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors International Union 
of America; Building Service Employes International Union; 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America; National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks; Coopers International Union of 
North America; Glass Blowers Association; Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes; Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers 
International Union; International Photo Engravers Union 
of North America; International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers; Flight Engineers’ International Association; United 
Garment Workers of America; International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union; International Glove Workers Union of 
America; American Federation of Government Employees; 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union; International Union of Journeymen Horse Shoers of 
the United States and Canada; International Union, Allied 
Industrial Workers of America; Insurance Agents Interna- 
tional Union; Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes; International Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots; Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America; American Federation of Musicians; Office 
Employes International Union; Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters; National Association of Post Office and Postal Trans- 
portation, Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers; 
National Postal Transport Association; International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United 
States and Canada; Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employes of America; Railway 
Patrolmen’s International Union; Seafarers International 
Union of North America; International Stereotypers and 


Electrotypers Union of North America; Journeymen Stone 
Cutter Association of North America; Stone Mounters’ In- 
ternational Union; American Federation of Teachers; The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; The Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union; United Textile Workers of America and 
Tobacco Workers International Union. 


Industrial and Social Reform 


The “Industrial and Social Reform” window, designed 
and executed by Joseph Setti of Boston, is located over 
the second bay of the nave on the north side and reflects 
in its own distinctive way the best qualities of form and 
color of the existing windows in the choir and south 
transept. Thus, a pleasant and harmonious transition 
of light bridges the older with the newer nave construc- 
tions. The window, in memory of Philip Murray, is thus 
described by the artist: 

The colors in this window are luminous and rich in 
character. Full bodied blues, shaded rubies, and vary- 
ing golds establish the tonal quality of the light that 
shines through this window. Greens, varied in hue and 
tonalities, with cool lilacs, deep wine colors, and pale 
rose are used. The deeper colors are enhanced, and a 
satisfying range of value relationships is attained by the 
admixture of small areas of whites which are interwoven 
throughout the design. Paint films have been applied on 
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complexities in design were developed. Featured in the 
design are two strong diagonal movements which start 
from the Ezra panel and move obliquely upward to the 
left and to the right. These movements, repeated by the 
raised arms of Moses, lead the eye searching upward to 
the cinquefoil at the topmost tracery opening showing 
the Incarnation—the key to the whole window. 


The smaller subjects at the bottom of the window are 
designed in an animated, dynamic, and existential man. 
ner, giving visual expression to the physical and moral 
agitations that accompany social injustices and their at. 


tendant social reforms. By contrast, the prophet Moses 
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and the contemporary reformers are delineated in a 
quieter and more monumental fashion, denoting the re- 
flective qualities necessary for the amelioration of social 
inequalities. This reflective and monumental quality 
reaches its fullest expression in the figure of Nehemiah 
which, like a keystone, holds in tension both the icon- 
ography and the complexities of the design. 


The lower panel of the first lancet shows the Israelites 
in bondage in Egypt, illustrating Exodus 5:16 “Straw 
is not given us and bricks are requested of us as before; 
behold we thy servants are beaten. . In the bottom 
panel of the center lancet, the Israelite laborers rebuild 
the walls and the temple in Jerusalem while soldiers 
protect them against their threatening neighbors. Above 
this panel, Ezra, holding the Torah, dedicates the newly 
rebuilt temple. He reads God’s Law to his eager people 
and adds, “For this day is holy unto our Lord; neither 
be ye sorry; for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” 
The Israelites, with arms upraised, rejoice. In the ex- 
treme lower right lancet we see Amos vehemently pro- 
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claiming to his erring people that God is best satisfied 
with right conduct and not with burnt offerings. A fear- 
struck carouser spills his goblet of wine near a table piled 
high with userer’s coins. The exploited poor man con- 
fidently appeals for protection at the feet of Amos; the 
rushing waters above their heads recall in visual form 
the prophet’s thundering exclamation, “Let Justice roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 


The Industrial and Social Reform window by Napoleon A. 
Setti, is given in memory of Philip Murray and has as its 
theme the industrial movement and its relation to working 
people and to the necessity of social reform. The figure of 
Nehemiah in the center lancet symbolizes man’s courage in 
building. The left lancet, dominated by Moses, suggests the 
progression of people to the “promised land;” the right lancet, 
notably in the figure of Amos at the base, proclaims the answer 
to oppression, 


In the left lancet, above the people in bondage, ap- 
pears a tortuous growth of black brambles weaving 
across a complex field of golds and greens, representing 
the mixed obstacles, both spiritual and physical, which 
were overcome by the Israelites in their passage through 
the desert to the Promised Land . . . “flowing with milk 
and honey... .” On this ground stands the figure of 
Moses who, as the spiritual leader and prototype of 
Christ, envisages the Promised Land. His aged arms are 
supported, in the act of blessing, by a soldier and a 
workman. This alludes to the common effort needed 


the glass in the form of black patterns as part of the 
design. This film has been used only where necessary 
to condition, to control the light, and to prevent mutual 
interference of intensities; thereby allowing the colors 
to play in their full purity and essential luminosity. 
The pattern of the design is rather free in form. No 
rigid boundaries enclose the subjects. The illustrations 
flow upward, one into another. Wherever subject sepa- 
ration was desirable, intermediate passages of greater 
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between leader and follower to gain social betterment. 

In the right lancet, over the Amos panel, is a modern 
counterpart of the desert, with factory buildings, 
workers’ houses, and hovels. The head of a child is 
shown in the midst of the smoke and congestion, re- 
minding us of the gross abuses of child labor prevalent 
at the beginning of the industrial revolution. Above 
this unit are three contemporary figures, who, by their 
impassioned writings and efforts to correct social in- 
justice, have reafirmed the voice of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition for social reform. The figure on the right is 
Walter Rauschenbush, American Baptist theologian 
who strove to Christianize the industrial social order. 
He is shown pointing toward the industrial “desert” be- 
neath him. Charles Kingsley, holding a book, is the 
central figure. In a sermon delivered in St. John’s 
Church in England, he appalled his apathetic well-to-do 
auditors with the theme: “Woe unto you that make a 
few rich to make many poor.” At his left is the figure 
of a woman, symbolizing feminine leadership in labor 
reform, past and present. 

Dominating the center lancet, in size and color, is the 
fearless prophet and builder, Nehemiah, robed in rich 
varying golds, holding a blueprint in his hands, sym- 
bolishing man’s courage in building. He was a wealthy 
man, favored in the Persian government. Moved by 
the privations of his people, he left his courtly duties 
and returned to Israel. In spite of great personal dan- 
ger and the general indifference and lethargy of his 
people, he ordered and supervised the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem. 


Over the figure of Moses is depicted an aspect of 


social reform from the New Testament. The Promised 
Land is no longer a geographical objective, but has be- 
come sociological. . . . Onesimus, a runaway slave joy- 
ously displaying his broken chains, is sent back by St. 
Paul to his master, Philemon, not as a slave, but as a 
brother. St. Paul is shown at the right, holding rem- 
nants of the chains he loosened to free Onesimus from 
his bondage. The head of Philemon appears in the 
cusp above. This section symbolizes the act of recon- 
ciliation between master and servant, employer and 
employee. 


In the top of the right lancet is the parable of the 
workers in the vineyard. The steward is shown paying 
the workmen who hold their working tools. One worker, 
with pointing finger, protests the inequity of the pay- 
ment he receives: “It is not human labor but God’s 
free gifts which are the meaning of life.” A bunch of 
grapes is shown in the cusp above. 

The golden rays, through the tracery piercings, sug- 


The Artisans and Craftsmen window, now being completed 
in the studios of Joseph Reynolds and Associates of Boston, 
Is expected to be installed in October as a memorial to 
Samuel Gompers. The focal point of the window shows Christ, 
the Carpenter. By means of symbols and emblems tribute is 
paid to many types of artisans and workmen. At the top of one 
lancet the building of Washington Cathedral is shown and a 
drawing board with T square, triangle, and pencil pays tribute 
to the Cathedral architect. 


gest the unceasing flow of God’s grace descending from 
the Christ of the Incarnation. In this tracery in the 
left opening, the figure of Eve is shown holding a distaff. 
In a similar opening on the right, Adam is shown hold- 
ing a shovel. These two figures symbolize that by means 
of man’s labor he regains grace and redemption. 

At the top of the window in the large cinquefoil is 
a representation of the Christ Child with arms out- 
stretched in the act of passing on God’s life to man, as 
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a symbol of the incarnation. Behind the Christ Child 
appear the first two words in Latin of the Nunc dimittis, 
“Lord, now lettest thy servant depart in peace according 
to Thy word for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation.” 
This illustration also fulfills the psalmist’s song, “Out 
of the mouths of very babes and sucklings has Thou 
ordained strength . . . to still the enemy and the avenger.” 
The hands in this panel are in the attitude of supplica- 
tion and thanksgiving. 

In the border of this window are the seals of twenty- 
seven representative unions, members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and including: 

International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink, and Distillery Workers; Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Communications Workers of America; 
Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America; International Maritime Union of America; Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild; United Packinghouse Workers of 
America; United Shoe Workers of America; United Steel- 
workers of America; United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America; Textile Workers Union of America; 
Transport Workers Union of America; United Rubber, Cork, 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America; Leather Workers 
International Union of America; International Union of 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers; International Wood- 
workers of America; National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees & Technicians; American Radio Association; United 
Furniture Workers of America; Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union; Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America; Industrial Union Department; International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America; Utility Workers Union of America; 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union; United Glass 
and Ceramic Workers of North America; and Insurance 
Workers of America. 


Artisans and Craftsmen Window 


The design of the “Artisans and Craftsmen” labor 
window, which is in memory of Samuel Gompers, takes 
the form of a series of medallions, in contrast to freer 
forms of design in neighboring windows and to balance 
the opposite window on the nave north aisle. As in the 
other labor windows, the seals of labor unions are in- 
corporated in the border design. 

This window, the work of Joseph G. Reynolds and 
associates of Boston, takes as its theme “The Housing 
of the Covenant.” By means of symbols and emblems, 
tribute is paid to artists, artisans, and craftsmen “who 
have given their utmost to build a worthy tabernacle for 
God’s holiness.” Here, where the work is directly con- 
cerned with the glorification and worship of the Creator, 
the dignity of labor and its religious significance are 
emphasized. These activities and their sacrificial im- 
plications, insofar as they are directed toward the better- 
ment of all men, form the message evolving from the 
development of the theme. This message is shown 
forth by the symbolic figure of Christ the Carpenter in 


the center lancet, the focal point of the window, together 
with incidents from the Old Testament and present-day 
activities of labor. 

The sequence of subjects which develops the theme 
begins in the lower left lancet, starting with the building 
of the ark by Noah. In the background of this medal. 
lion is suggested Mt. Ararat, surrounded by the flood 
waters. Next above is the Ark of the Covenant, being 
carried in procession through crowds of people, clothed 
in richly ornamented garments suggesting the making of 
textiles. The top medallion depicts the building of 
Washington Cathedral. A stonemason holds a trowel 
as he continues the construction, stone by stone. A 
drawing board with T square, triangle, and pencil, pays 
tribute to the Cathedral’s architect. 

As is known, the Ark of the Covenant came first, and 
next came the great tabernacle of the temple at Jeru- 
salem. Continuing the sequence, the bottom medallion 
of the right lancet illustrates the building of King Solo- 
mon’s temple. Featured are a workman carrying a 
building stone and a mason at work; a brazier for melt. 
ing certain metals may be seen. Next above is the dedica- 
tion of the temple by King Solomon. The top medallion 
of this lancet suggests a sculptor shaping the Gothic 
stone ornamentation of a pinnacle, and an easel with a 
painter’s palette suggests the mural paintings which em. 
bellish the Cathedral. 

Continuing to the central lancet, is the “New Cove- 
nant”—“Christ the New Temple.” The bottom medal- 
lion shows a figure cast down on the steps, the veil rent 
in two parts falling across the table in front, and the 
jagged lightning. In the background are the three 
crosses on Golgotha. Introduced in the border in this 
area is a suggestion of chains, symbolic of the slavery 
imposed upon labor throughout the ages. 

The middle medallion of this lancet is in fact a part 
of the central motive of the entire composition. It sug- 
gests a group of artisans and all craftsmen bringing their 
works as an offering to the Temple of God. 

The central and dominant figure of Christ is repre- 
sented as a carpenter. In His left hand He holds a 
saw, and His right hand is raised in blessing. A cruci- 
form nimbus surrounds His head. In the background 
is a suggestion of the Holy City, the New Jerusalem. 
At His feet are symbols of present-day building and in- 
dustry—a radio or television tower and a modern build- 
ing, an automombile. 

In the tracery openings the only features are the 
Jewish Star of David on one side, balanced by the five 
pointed Star of Bethlehem on the other. In the cinque- 
foil at the apex of the window the nimbed hand of God 
rests on the Bible. At the left are the tablets of the Ten 
Commandments, and, on the right, the Latin cross. 
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At the base of the left and right lancets may be de- 
ciphered various hand tools used by workmen of all 
trades and professions—a saw, a square, a T square, 
compasses, pliers and a hammer. 

Thus, by scenes far apart in history, artists and crafts- 
men are honored, new meaning is given their labors, and 
above and over all is the crowning realization of the time- 
lessness of God’s work. 

The thirty-five American Federation of Labor seals 
shown in the border of this window are: 


Aluminum Workers International Union; International 
Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Work- 
ers; International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship 
Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; Bricklayers, 
Masons & Plasterers International Union of America; United 
Brick and Clay Workers of America; International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers; International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders; United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union; Cigar Makers’ International 
Union of America; Retail Clerks International Association; 
International Union of Doll and Toy Workers of the United 
States and Canada; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; International Union of Elevator Constructors; 
American Federation of Technical Engineers; International 
Association of Fire Fighters; American Flint Glass Workers 
Union; The Granite Cutters International Association of 
America; International Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers Union of America; International Jewelry Workers 
Union; Wood, Wire & Metal Lathers International Union; 
International Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers’ 
Union; International Association of Machinists; Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America; United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers; Operative Plasterers’ and 
Cement Masons’ International Association of the United 
States and Canada; United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada; Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers International Union; International Asso- 
ciation of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and 
Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters Helpers and Terrazzo 
Helpers; International Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union 
of America; United Slate, Tile & Composition Roofers Damp 
& Waterproof Workers’ Association; American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees International; Up- 
holsterers’ International Union of North America; American 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, and International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers Union of North 
America. 


Harriette Chandler Sheldon 


Through the death of Harriette Chandler Sheldon on 
July 2, Washington Cathedral has suffered the loss of 
another generous friend of long standing. She had been 
in failing health for more than a year. Miss Harriette, 
as she was known to her many Cathedral friends, was 
the sister of the late James Sheldon, remembered by all 
as the “Anonymous Donor.” On July 6 her ashes were 
laid to rest beside those of her brother, sister, and 
parents in the crypt of the Cathedral after a private 
service conducted by the Dean in the Chapel of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

For more than twenty-five years she had actively 
shared her brother’s interest in Washington Cathedral 
and, like him, she had shunned public recognition. Ac- 
companying him on his frequent and extended trips 
abroad, she had visited with him all of the major cathe- 
drals of France, England, and Spain and joined with 
him in his studies of cathedral architecture and shared 
his particular hobby of stained glass. Like her brother, 
she held positive opinions, and wanted to see things 
done. The interest of the Sheldons in the Cathedral 
was always a dynamic one which served as an inspira- 
tion to everyone on the close to press forward the build- 
ing of the fabric and the maintenance of the highest 
standards of artistic taste. After her brother’s death, 
her interest in the Cathedral continued active. She al- 
ways wished to be kept informed on the Cathedral mat- 
ters and was keen in her questioning of Cathedral officers 
as to the progress that was being made. 

Now, through her bequest supplementing her brother’s, 
the chapter will be able to undertake immediately the 
completion of the south transept and substantial addi- 
tional construction. The Sheldon family will long be 
kept in warm remembrance on the Cathedral close. 


Tympanum Dedication Service to Mark Campaign Opening 


Heinz Warneke’s sculptured interpretation of the Last Supper, which forms the tympanum over the portal 
of the south transept, will be dedicated by Bishop Dun on September 20, immediately following the 4 p.m. service, 
at which he will be the preacher. The service will mark the opening of the annual Washington area solicitation of 
Cathedral maintenance funds. The carving, done in situ by Cathedral stone carvers Roger Morigi, Edward Ratti. 
and Antonio Inciana, is nine feet high and fourteen feet across. 





The Church at Wilderness Edge 


By Dorotny PILLsBURY 


OME twenty miles southeast of Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, stand the ruins of an ancient church built 
by the Spanish in 1617. In spring and early sum- 

mer, wild flowers bloom about those crumbling red walls 
as if to decorate this site of human endeavor, courage 
and devotion. Here too, may be found the ruins of the 
greatest of all the regional Indian pueblos. To preserve 
this record of man’s effort in centuries past, the area has 
been set aside as a state monument for all to enjoy. 

Back of the ruins rear the great peaks of the Sangre 
de Cristo mountain range. Some of them lift snow 
crowned heads 13,000 feet against the blue New Mexico 
sky. Down nearby Pecos Canyon sings snow-born Pecos 
River between the forest green walls. Beyond sprawls 
Pecos Wilderness, 165,000 acres of sheer, untouched 
delight. 

Pecos Indian pueblo had everything in the fourteenth 
century. It had a beautiful setting, good land, plenty 
of water, an immense forest full of game and the “hunch- 
backed cattle”—buffalo—not too far away on the great 
plains. 

These Indians lived in two great communal apartment 
houses, each four stories high, built of rosy red adobe 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 
Ruins of an old mission church at Pecos Pueblo. 
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on sandstone foundations. One had 585 rooms and 
the other 517 rooms. It is said that by a series of out. 
side balconies, every room in these buildings could be 
reached without setting foot on the ground. The In. 
dians here had a stabilized tribal government centered 
about the cacique — priest — of their Indian religion, 
Their native culture was at a high point when the first 
Spanish explorers appeared on the horizon. 

From Coronado in 1540 to Espejo, men in gorgeous 
Spanish apparel appeared on caparisoned horses to look 
with wonder at the great apartment buildings and the 
evidence of abundant living around them. The Pecos 
Indians must have been filled with astonishment like. 
wise, as they saw for the first time men riding on horse- 
back, an animal they had never known. 

But these first pale-faced visitors merely paused and 
continued on their way. They were not looking for 
rosy red apartment houses, be they ever so tall. They 
were looking for the fabled golden cities of Cibola 
which people in Mexico said had roofs of solid gold. 
The people in this legendary city were so rich that they 
reclined all day in woven hammocks under great trees 
where little golden bells tinkled sweetly in the breezes. 

But in 1590 when Castafio de Sena appeared with 
a handful of bedraggled Spanish soldiers and two brass 
cannons, the pueblo had to surrender. By 1617, the 
great adobe walls of the massive church, now in ruins, 
lifted its cross topped belfry. The “Brown Robes”— 
Franciscans—began to win the Indians of Pecos to some 
conformity with the Christian religion. According to 
Spanish tradition in nearby Pecos Village, the Indians 
were neglecting to perform some of their ages-old Indian 
rites and ceremonies. Terrible things began to happen. 

Their warriors went out to fight their enemies, the 
Comanches of the great plains, and were practically ex 
terminated. Then came what is now thought to have 
been an epidemic of smallpox and then mountain fever. 
Only a few survivors, out of a population of 2,000 In- 
dians, were left. 

With their numbers so decimated, there was nothing 
to do but to seek asylum with their relatives at Jemez 
Pueblo, seventy-five miles away. They gathered together 
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their kiva treasures and walked away. They left their 
great rosy-red apartment buildings and their tall church 
with the cross on its top. But today, several hundred 
Jemez Indians boast, “We are descended from the people 
of Pecos Pueblo.” It is a kind of Indian version of 
the “First Families of Virginia.” 

It is a touching sight to visit Jemez Pueblo in the 
shadow of its blue mesa tops, and to see the descendants 
of mighty Pecos Pueblo emerging from the Jemez cross- 
topped church with their patron saint carried on a litter 
to be placed in a leafy shrine at the edge of the dance 
plaza. Here, with the people of Jemez, all in traditional 
dance costume, they dance their thanks for the year’s 
harvest just as their ancestors used to do. In between 
dances, Indians in ancient costumes walk into the leafy 
shrine, drop to their knees and pray as the padres have 
taught them. Then to pounding of ceremonial drums, 
they perform the precise, beautiful steps taught by their 
ancients. 

Another memorial of the Indians of Pecos Pueblo 
is the great Pecos Wilderness. The only way to get into 
it is to pack in. Here are no roads, no guest ranches, no 
hamburger stands, no juke boxes. Pecos Indians used 
to wander through this great green wilderness to hunt 
the elk, the bear, the deer, and the great bronze 
turkey as arrow and spear points, picked up to this day, 
attest. The Indians hunted for food, not for sport, 
with the result that the same kind of animals may be 
found there to this day. Neither did the Indians cut 
down the forests nor leave fires behind to turn a green 
heaven into ashes and desolation. 

From once powerful Pecos Pueblo to Pecos Wilder- 
ness is a deeply marked trail of history, destiny, and 
beauty. The ruins of the cross-topped church attest to 
mankind’s conviction and courage. The vast Pecos 
Wilderness attests to ““God’s First Temples.” 
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New Flag Presented 


A forty-nine star American flag was presented to the 
Cathedral on July 3 by Richard L. Brecker, vice presi- 
dent of the American Flag and Banner Company of 
New Jersey, as his personal gift. The new flag was 
dedicated at the 11 a.m. service Sunday, July 5. 
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Wedels Honored Again 


The Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel, Cathedral canon 
and warden of the College of Preachers, was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Laws by Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota, in June. Dr. Wedel, who was 
formerly on the Carleton faculty, preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon for the class of 1959 and remained, 
with Mrs. Wedel, after commencement to serve on the 
faculty for the college’s summer conference. 

Shortly after her return from Minnesota, Mrs. Wedel 
received an award testifying to her election as “Church 
Woman of the Year” by Religious Heritage of America. 


* 2K * 


Atomic Reactor Model 


A model of the atomic reactor, TRIGA II, which is 
to be given by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States to St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, Japan, 
is being viewed each day by hundreds of visitors in the 
museum in Washington Cathedral. 

Displayed with the model of the reactor are photo- 
graphs in color showing the Cherenkov effect—the char- 
acteristic blue glow of the TRIGA’s atomic reaction, a 
view from the top of the water-filled reactor tank show- 
ing the tops of the rod-like fuel elements, the control 
rods and the tubes which allow materials to be introduced 
into the reactor core for radiation, and a perspective view 
of the reactor installation planned for St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity. 


The TRIGA will make possible a full training pro- 
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gram in nuclear science for students at the university, 
Japan, being one of the few spots in the world where 
nuclear power is already economical and urgently need. 
ed, will look to St. Paul’s University for the trained 
personnel needed for this new industry. St. Paul’s also 
plans to use the reactor extensively in a varied program 
of research in the field of agriculture, medicine and in. 
dustry. The University expects to produce radioactive 
isotopes in the reactor on a daily or weekly schedule and 
supply them to St. Luke’s Hospital for regular use in 
its clinical program both for diagnostic tests and for 
therapy, especially in disorders such as cancer and thy- 
roid conditions. 

Not only does the gift, authorized by the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America in 1958, include a building to house the reactor 
but also office and laboratory space and facilities for 
processing radioisotopes. 

The atomic reactor to be given to the university in 
Japan is valueless for military purposes, the committee 
for the Episcopal Church pointed out in a statement 


issued recently. 
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Massing of the Colors 


The thirty-first annual Massing of the Colors in 
memory of the nation’s war dead was held in the Cathe- 
dral on the Sunday next before Memorial Day when 
marchers bearing the flags and standards of some 400 
military, veterans, patriotic, and civic organizations pre- 
sented their colors in an impressive ceremony in the 
Cathedral. The memorial address was delivered by the 
Hon. William M. Brucker, secretary of the Army, and 
the scripture lessons were read by Chaplain (Captain) 
John D. Zimmerman, U. S. Navy. Also participating 
in the service, which was sponsored by the Cathedral and 
the Military Order of the World Wars, were Major 
General Harry H. Vaughan, commander of the order, 
and Colonel C. Earle Smithson, U. S. Army (ret.). 


*K *K ok 


Guest Preachers 


Several outstanding guest preachers have occupied the 
Cathedral pulpit during the summer. The Rt. Rev. 
Edward Michael Gresford Jones, Lord Bishop of St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire, England, peached on June 7 when 
he was in Washington primarily to speak at the com- 
mencement exercises at St. Albans, the Cathedral School 
for boys. 

Preacher for the House of Young Churchman service 


in May was the Rt. Rev. David Shepherd Rose, Suffragen 
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Bishop of Southern Virginia. On July 5 the Rev. Mil- 
ton R. LeRoy, professor of pastoral counseling at the 
Evangelical Theological Seminary in Matanzas, Cuba, 
delivered the sermon at the 11 a.m. service. July 19th 
found the Rev. Canon Eric William Heaton, chancellor 
of Salisbury Cathedral and noted theologian and author, 
preaching at the morning service. On the first Sunday 
in August, Captain John D, Zimmerman, Chaplains 
Corps, U. S. N., was the preacher in the morning and 
the Rev. Theodore Eastman, executive secretary of the 
Overseas Mission Society, delivered the sermon at even- 
song. 
* * x 
Headmaster Honored 


The Rev. Dr. Charles Martin, headmaster of St. 
Albans School for Boys, was awarded an honorary D.D. 
degree by the Divinity School of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Philadelphia at the commencement exer- 
cises this year. 

*k ok x 
Organist-Composer Praised 


Washington music critics were enthusiastic in their 
ptaise of a set of canons, sung by the men of the Cathe- 
dral choir to the text of Psalm 101, and composed by 
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Battimore, Mp. 


Richard W. Dirksen, associate organist and choirmaster 


of the Cathedral. 


In the words of The Evening Star reviewer, “As hom- 
age to David, the greatest musician of the Bible, the 
canons are expert miniatures: clean-cut, remarkably ex- 
pressive in diction, and all with unusual melodic appeal. 
. .. The set opens with ‘My song shall be of mercy and 
of judgment,’ a devout and prayerful movement; con- 
tinues with ‘O let me have understanding in the way of 
Godliness,’ an energetic and brilliant canon, and con- 
cludes the first part with ‘I will take no wicked thing in 
hand,’ memorable for an exciting climax. . . . The work 
as a whole can be numbered among Mr. Dirksen’s finest, 
and the performance by the Cathedral’s basses and 
tenors was accurate and tonally warm and rich. We 
would be happy to have Mr. Dirksen either write some 
more canons or give a repeat performance of these.” 


ok *K *k 


Named as Dean 


The Very Rev. Albert Hawley Lucas, D. D., has been 
made dean of the Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, where he had been 


acting dean for several months. Dean Lucas was for 
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twenty years headmaster of St. Albans School for Boys 
and a canon of the Cathedral. He is a member of the 


Cathedral Chapter. 


Canon’s Wife Dies 


Barbara Townsend Williams, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Williams, Cathedral canon and director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations of the Diocese of Washington, 
died on July 22 after a long illness. The service was 
held in Bethlehem Chapel. 


Thanksgiving Service 


The Church World Service Festival of Thanksgiving 
will be held at the Cathedral on November 22 at 4 p.m. 
to open the nationwide chain of Thanksgiving Week 
observances which have been planned to emphasize the 
Share Our Surplus program of Protestant churches 
throughout the United States. 

The Rev. Canon Bryan Green of St. Martins Parish, 
London, internationally known preacher and missionary, 
will be the preacher. The service is sponsored jointly by 


the National Capital Area Council of Churches and 
Church World Service. 


Special music and a colorful processional are being 
planned for the Cathedral service. 
* >* > 
New State Flag 


A new Illinois state flag was presented to the Cathedral 
by the Illinois Daughters of the American Revolution 
and dedicated at the evensong service in the great choir 
on April 23. The Rev. Canon Robert A. George officiated 
at the ceremony. Illinois delegates to the DAR Con. 
tinental Congress in Washington attended the service, 

The new flag replaces one presented to the Cathedral 
in 1934 by the Illinois DAR. Both flags were given in 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Colorado Flag Given 


The state flag of Colorado, a gift to the Cathedral 
from the Diocese of Colorado through Bishop Joseph 
S. Minnis will be dedicated on Colorado Day, Septem. 
ber 20, at 11 a.m. It replaces the flag given by Mrs. 
Evalyn Walsh McLean in memory of her father, the 
late Thomas F. Walsh, United States Senator from 
Colorado. The flag now being retired has seen service 
in the Cathedral flag ceremonies for more than a quarter 
of a century. 
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Western Massachusetts Active 


Miss Katharine Lee, headmistress of the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, spoke at a tea held on July 
23 by the northern Berkshire area of the Western Massa- 
chusetts National Cathedral Association. The meeting, 
attended by N.C.A. members and friends from Adams, 
North Adams and Williamstown, was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge Adams of Williamstown. 

The Worcester area committee of this region held a 
very successful open meeting late in February at St. 
John’s parish hall. More than fifty women, both mem- 
bers and prospective members, attended and saw slides 
of the Cathedral and particularly of some of the new 
needlepoint. Several new members were enrolled and 
more than $100 was given for the purchase of building 
stones for the N. C. A. Bay. 
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Meeting in San Juan 


St. Anne’s Guild of the English speaking congregation 
of the Cathedral of St. John in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
met in June to hear a talk about Washington Cathedral 
by Mrs. Edward I. Ofgant, regional chairman for Puerto 
Rico. Mrs. Ofgant showed slides of the Washington 
Cathedral. 
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Some of those present had been at the Cathedral in 
Washington and were interested in new developments 
and additions. They were also able to contribute anec- 
dotes and comments about their experiences there. Great 
interest was shown in the needlepoint done by women 
from all parts of the country, and we enjoyed seeing 
the Puerto Rican emblem done by a former member and 
still a devoted friend of our cathedral, Mrs. Alexander 
T. Cooper. Other contributors to the work were known 
to members of the group. We even dare to hope that 
someday we may have such a project here. 

At the end of the meeting the group expressed the 
desire to take out a membership for St. Anne’s, and it 
is hoped that some individuals may also wish to have a 
part either through membership or the purchase of a 
memorial stone. 


Program Plans 


Mrs. John Barker, Jr., chairman for Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, has announced that plans are going forward 
for the open discussion the Boston Committee will spon- 
sor on October 21, when the theme will be religion and 
psychiatry. The Rev. Dr. Theodore P. Ferris, rector 
of Trinity Church, will be the moderator and the speak- 
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A group of pilgrims from Western Massachusetts visit the Cathedral under the leadership of Mrs. John Talbot of Williams- 

town (white hat front row center), regional N.C.A. chairman. At center, next to Mrs. Talbot, is the Rev. Luther D. Miller, 

canon precentor, and next to him is the executive secretary of the association, Mrs. Alexander Zabriskie. The picture was 
taken at the foot of the south transept portal. 
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ers will be the Rev. Dr. Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., the 
Rev. George C. Anderson, and Dr. Dana Farnsworth. 
.- @ 


N. C. A. Bay Stones 


Gifts for the purchase of building stones for the 
N. C. A. Bay in the Cathedral continue to be made. 
During the summer Mrs. William G. Woolfolk desig- 
nated the proceeds of the sale of a block of stock as a 
memorial to her husband. The total amount in the bay 
fund, as of mid-summer, was $55,246, considerably more 
than a third of the amount needed. 

an 
Trustee Appointment 


Mrs. Della H. Black of Syracuse, regional chairman 
for Central New York, has accepted appointment to the 
N. C. A. board of trustees to fill the unexpired term of 
Mrs. Alexander L. Wiener of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
whose resignation has been regretfully accepted. This 
term will expire in 1960. 


New Texas Chairman 


Mrs. Jack Trigg of Dallas will assume the duties of 
regional chairman for Northeastern Texas this fall. 
Mrs. Trigg replaces Miss Kathleen Moore, chairman 
since 1957, who is leaving Dallas and will be travelling 
in England and Ireland for the next few months, 

a 
New Chairmen 


Other new regional chairmen appointed since the 
annual meeting in May include Mrs. Donald J. Obee 
of Boise, Idaho, who succeeds Mrs. David B. Little of 
Emmet; Mrs. Edwin B. Cromwell of Little Rock, who 
becomes chairman for Arkansas this fall; Mrs. Harold 
W. Bengert of Fargo, for the region of North Dakota; 
and Mrs. Gordon Hurlbut, Jr., of Tonganoxie for the 


Region of Eastern Kansas. 
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Yor Christmas 
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The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N.Y.C. 
St. Mary's Church, Scarborough, N.Y. 
Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass. 


The Riverside Church, N.Y.C. 


Designers and Craftsmen 


SHrevderick L. Leuchs, Inc. 


58 West 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
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For National Purposes 


(Continued from page 7) 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff formed the honor guard. The 
Deputy Secretary of Defense was laid to rest as twenty- 
four Navy and Air Force jets flew over in salute. 


Fleet Admiral Leahy 


Funeral services for Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, 
war time chief of staff under President Roosevelt, were 
conducted at the Cathedral July 23 by Navy Chaplain 
(Captain) Jchn B. Zimmerman in the presence of hun- 
dreds of friends, fellow officers, diplomats and govern- 


Zimmerman, Chaplains Corps, U.S.N., was the Rev. 
Peter Chase, chaplain of South Kent School, who had 
been serving on the Cathedral clergy staff during the 
summer. 

Men of the four branches of the armed services stood 
guard in the chapel during the hours when the body of 
the Pacific fleet hero lay in the chapel. Hundeds of 
persons, including many former comrades-in-arms, visited 
the flower filled chapel to pay final tribute to their 
leader. 

Following the funeral service a funeral cortege formed 
at the Cathedral to bear the casket to Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. At the gates the admiral’s body was 
transferred to a caisson and borne to the grave site wtih 
full military honors. 


ment representatives. 
Burial, with full military 
honors, followed in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. 
Admiral Leahy, 84, was 
senior U. S. Military ofh- 
cer at the time of his death. 

The body, guarded by 
representatives of each of 
the armed services, lay in 
repose in Bethlehem 
Chapel from noon on 
Wednesday until the serv- 
ice, held in the main body 
of the Cathedral, on 
Thursday afternoon. Can- 
on Robert A. George rep- 
resented the Cathedral at 
the funeral service and the 
interment. 


Admiral 
William F. Halsey 


The body of Fleet Ad- 
mitral William F. Halsey, 
who died August 16 at his 
summer residence in New 
York State, was flown to 
Washington and taken to 
the Cathedral where it lay 
in Bethlehem Chapel for 
twenty-four hours preced- 
ing the service held at 2 
pm. August 20. Repre- 
senting the Cathedral, and 
assisting Captain John D. 


Heans Heceived at White House 


Photo by Stinchcomb 
Cathedral deans from forty-five dioceses, representing all parts of the United States, 
attended their sixth annual conference in mid-May. The theme of this year’s meet- 
ings, for which Dean Sayre of Washington Cathedral was host, was “Church and 
State.” The photograph was taken at the White House where the deans met for 
interviews and consideration of topics related to the general theme. In the absence 
of the President from Washington the group met with Frederick Fox of the White 
House staff and Gerald Morgan, legal counsel to the President. Earlier in the day 
they visited Vice President Nixon at his office and attended a luncheon on Capitol 
Hill where “Current Issues and Their Moral Implications” were discussed with the 
majority leaders of the House and the Senate. 
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Salute to Paul Callaway 


(Continued from page 11) 


by the extent of their own capabilities. Each knows what 
he can do, each is sure that he will do exactly that much, 
each is afraid to try for more. 

Callaway is always at the complete service of the 
composer. He is extremely broad in his musical tastes, 
more electric than almost any musician I know. Calla- 
way’s music making does not sound like Callaway, but 
like Bach, or Beethoven, or Sowerby, or Elgar. In the 
several hundred pieces I have known him to study and 
prepare, only one that I can remember incited him to 
improve on the composer—the a cappella movement in 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, the ending of which I thought 
funny. Callaway, merely vulgar. He changed it. 

Perhaps these words are a bit of Callaway the musi- 
cian. Of Callaway the man, serious but humorous, 
sceptical but curiously believing, self-centered but ex- 
tremely sensitive to others, impressed by office but not 
awed by people, admired and loved by even the world’s 
severest critics—children—this is the Callaway I should 
like to write ebout, but I have not the knack. 
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Television in a Cathedral 


(Continued from page. 13) 


lasting search for truth. It is written: The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: 
Answer: But fools despise wisdom and instruction. 


Television Training for Clergy 


When the offerings had all been made in this way, the 
mayor said to the provost and the minister: “We ask 
you to bid a blessing on the life and industry of this 
place, and to offer prayers for us that our labors may 
be blessed, for the comfort and well-being of our people.” 

After the prayers there followed the hymn “Soldiers 
of Christ, Arise,” and the act of dedication, by the en- 
tire congregation, of “the industries of this our town.” 

The Industrial Sunday Service, with its essentially 
20th century character, its action and movement, is per- 
haps more suited to the modern medium of television 
than are many of the traditional forms of service which 
are part of the life of Britain’s ancient cathedrals. These 
forms of service can, of course, be adapted, and many 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc 


117D ST.,N. W WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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of the clergy welcome the opportunity of experimenting 
with a more modern liturgy as they reach the vast audi- 
ence which television offers. (One of the commercial 
networks has recently launched a course of training in 
television work for clergymen of all denominations; the 
first week’s course, for Anglicans, was attended by two 
bishops.) 


For a number of cathedrals set television produces 
structural and material problems which may be insuper- 
able. Some are impossible of access to the recording 
vans, or have not the space that is needed for them im- 
mediately outside. In others, floors on slightly different 
levels add to the difficulties. In almost all, the lighting 
is totally inadequate for a telecast, and the lighting bill 
arising out of a telecast of one of the larger cathedrals 
can be justified only by an important occasion. 

So, although the newer cathedrals, such as Liverpool 
and Coventry, are making special provision, in their 
structure, for facilities for sound and television broad- 
casting, the part to be played by Britain’s cathedrals in 
television will probably always be limited—but none-the- 
less impressive and important. 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 
For over a hundred years the people of 
Washington have depended on Joseph 
Gawler’s Sons in time of bereavement. Over 
the generations, Gawler’s has built and main- 
tained a tradition of service .. . reverent, fitting 
and beautiful. It has been our constant effort 

- . Our duty, to maintain the standard in 
which the finest families have placed their 
implicit trust. 
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a century of service 


JOSEPH 


GAWLER’S 


SONS, INC. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


1756 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W. (Just West of the White House) 
Telephone: NAtional 8-5512 
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The (Cathedral Age 


English Church Spires 


(Continued from page 9) 


Christchurch, Hampshire. The countryside around is 
mostly flat, so the 120 feet tower can be seen from a 
long distance. Great consideration was always given to 
the site most appropriate for the erection of a new church, 
and a beautiful legend has been handed down, concerning 
the building of this one. The original plan was to build 
it on a nearby hill. The story goes, however, that the 
stones that were taken up the hill by day, were always 
brought down in the night by unseen hands and placed 
on the site of the present building. The builders accepted 
the situation and started work. Later, one of the beams, 
when placed in position, was found to be too short. The 
next day, it was found to have been drawn out to the 
correct length, and fixed securely in position. An addi- 
tion to the story says that there was always one more 
labourer at work—namely Christ—than those who 
presented themselves each week to receive their pay. 


Hefugee Year Service 


(Continued from page 6) 


O heavenly Father, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

O LORD, our heavenly Father, whose blessed Son 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister; we 
beseech thee to bless all who, following in his steps, give 
themselves to the service of their fellow men. Endue 
them with wisdom, patience, and courage to strengthen 
the weak and raise up those who fall; that, being in- 
spired by thy love, they may worthily minister in thy 
Name to the suffering, the friendless, and the needy; 
for the sake of him who laid down his life for us, the 
same thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named; Grant you to be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man; that, Christ dwelling in your 
hearts by faith, ye may be filled with all the fullness of 
God. Amen. 
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The New Coventry Hises 


The walls of the new Coventry Cathedral rise along- 
side the shell of the bomb-demolished fourteenth century 
Cathedral Church of St. Michael. The ruins, now 
repaired and repointed and inclosing a landscaped and 
graveled outdoor sanctuary, will be linked to the new 
structure by a porch designed to resemble a triumphal 
arch. 

Consecration of the new cathedral is scheduled to take 
place in the spring of 1962. By early summer the walls 
of the north end were up to their full height and work 
had commenced on shuttering for the roof at that end, 
while the masons were bringing the walls to their full 
height at the south end. The stained glass for the ten 
windows of the nave is complete and work was in prog- 
ress for the lofty glass panels which will form the 70-foot 
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World Wide Photo 


long great west wall through which worshippers in the 
cathedral will be able to see the ruins of the old. Sir 
Jacob Epstein has completed his work on the great 
statue of St. Michael which is now being cast in bronze 
at the foundry, and the tapestry, 74 feet high and 40 
feet wide will form the background for the high altar, 
has been designed by Graham Sutherland and is now 
being woven in France. 

The first service in the new cathedral was held on New 
Year’s Eve when the Chapel of the Cross, which has been 
set up in the undercroft, was dedicated and blessed. This 
chapel holds 500 persons and is now in regular use. The 
new provost, the Very Rev. H. C. N. Williams, who was 
installed in September 1958, is building up the congre- 
gation and forming the choir in preparation for the 
consecration service. 
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